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wholly rewritten. The author regards it as a valuable adjunct, or palliative; 
though it is not easy to tell exactly how highly he esteems it. At all events, in 
this edition, he places it below the bromide of potassium in therapeutic value, 
whereas, formerly, he seemed inclined towards a different estimate. 

We looked with some curiosity into the chapter on Restraint, hoping that the 
progress of opinion since 1874 might have produced some noticeable change, but 
not a word added or omitted did we find. That Dr. Bueknill should be strongly 
impressed with the correctness of his views on this subject, and bring forward 
all possible arguments in their favour, is natural enough, and we would be the 
last to object to it. What we do object to, however, is that his manner of pre¬ 
senting these is that rather of the advocate than of the judge. The student has a 
right to expect, in a work like this, a full and candid discussion, in which both 
sides of the subject should be fairly presented. For anything he sees here, he 
would never suppose that the practice of complete non-restraint is regarded by 
many who have had as long an experience as our author, as a grave mistake; 
believing the arms of attendants to be a poor substitute for some simple apparatus 
in canvas or leather, and, indeed, often ineffectual and sometimes causing grievous 
injury to the patient. Should not the reader have been informed that the extreme 
non-restraint practice has found few advocates in France or Germany, and none 
at all among the hospital men of this country, while in Great Britain much 
of the support which it received—and which is far from being unanimous—is 
founded rather on a deference to a popular sentiment than upon sincere convictions 
of its real superiority. 

In the revision, every sentence and even every word seems to have been critic¬ 
ally examined. As a whole, the volume is a monument of faithful, conscientious 
work; although, as before stated, we think that upon at least one matter it is 
somewhat unfair—we are sure, unintentionally. B. L. R. 


Art. XXX .—On Regressive Paralysis (Infantile Paralysis. Spinal Paralysis 

of Adults). By William H. Baklow, M.D. 8vo. pp. 88. Manchester: 

J. E. Cornish, 1878. 

Uxder the title of Regressive Paralysis the author considers the disease here¬ 
tofore known as infantile paralysis or myelitis of the anterior horns. He has 
selected this name because it expresses one of the most prominent features of the 
affection ; that is, the retrocession of the paralysis which always takes place in 
every case. The name is a good one, but it is hardly worth while to rechristen 
a disease which is well known by other equally appropriate terms. The brochure 
is based upon sixty-tliree cases of the infantile form of the disease, which have 
been carefully studied and analyzed. The author’s conclusions confirm those of 
previous observers in almost all particulars. The paralysis he believes to be 
reflex in its nature, but he accepts the views of Charcot as to the morbid anatomy 
of the disease. He has remarked the influence of season in the production of the 
paralysis, and finds that of 53 cases 27 occurred in the months of July and August. 
This fact taken with the universal observation that children between the ages of 
one and two years are most liable to the affection, led the writer to the conclusion 
that the disease was reflex in character; for he says it is “at this age that the 
nervous system is most excitable, and when from the process of development, and 
the evolution of the teeth the whole system is most readily affected by outer 
influences, when diarrhcea, convulsions, and other reflex troubles are most com- 
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mon,” and in the months of July and August children are most liable to diarrhoea 
and other disorders of a reflex character. 

Nothing new is suggested in the way of treatment except a light apparatus as 
a substitute for the “heavy Scarpa’s shoe.” The idea of a light apparatus is 
most excellent, but we are unable from the description to make out what the 
instrument is like. 

The cases are detailed at length at the end of the paper. Some are rather 
doubtful examples of spinal paralysis. For instance Case 5, in which there was 
left hemiplegia with right facial paralysis, and all the muscles responded to the 
Faradic current, or Case 30, where, after convulsions, there was also left hemi¬ 
plegia with palsy of the right side of the face. These cases look like paralysis 
from a cerebral lesion. 

All contributions to the literature of so important and interesting an afTection as 
the one before us are very desirable, and we congratulate the author upon the 
thorough and painstaking manner in which he has done his work. 

W. 8. 


Art. XXXI. — Die Hautkrankheiten fur Aerzte und Studirende dargestelltvnn 
Dr. Gustav Behrend, pract. Arzte in Berlin. Mit 28 Holzsehnitten. 
12mo., pp. 569. Braunschweig. Yerlag von Friedrich Wreden, 1879. 

Skin Diseases Described for Practitioners and Students. By Dr. Gustav 
Behrend, etc. 

Du. Behrend does not, we believe, hold any public position, and he is known 
in this country only as an occasional contributor of papers upon diseases of the 
skin to the medical societies and journals of Germany. He tells us in his preface 
that although the book was undertaken at the request of the publisher, yet he 
had for some time been accumulating materials with the object of writing a work 
which should be of use to the student and practical physician, and for which a 
need in his opinion existed. In this matter we are disposed to agree with Dr. 
Behrend, for neither the classic work of Ilebra nor the more popular treatise of 
Neumann are calculated for every-day practical use, and there has been sore 
need in Germany of treatises like that of Duhring in this country and Fox in 
England, which, while representing the actual state of dermatology, should be 
compendious and useful in every-day practice. 

We rise from the perusal of Dr. Behrend’s book with the conviction that he 
has succeeded in his object, and has produced a work both convenient in size and 
easy to handle, and containing a surprising quantity of information with regard 
to the various diseases of the skin and their management. In two respects Dr. 
Behrend is particularly fortunate. He manages to preserve for the most part a 
due proportion in the description of the various affections, giving to each the 
prominence due to its relative importance, and eliminating all extraneous matter, 
and he writes in a style unusually condensed for a German, and yet at the same 
time perfectly lucid and very interesting. 

The earlier part of the book is taken up with a description of the anatomy 
and physiology of the skin, the primary and secondary lesions, diagnosis, 
etiology, therapeutics, and classification. Under the head of internal remedies 
the author speaks of arsenic, mercury, and iodine alone, regarding all other 
remedies of a general character as insignificant and not strictly directed against 
the skin affections for which they are usually given. He speaks with just scorn 
of the now, happily, extinct notion that it is dangerous to cure a skin disease too 



